majority are performing at only an eighth grade level in math. In contrast; graduation rates have shown a slow increase (about 3.5 percent) increase since 1970. In 1990, 82.3 percent of all 18- to 24-year-olds had earned a high school diploma or a general equivalency diploma (GED) (Carter and Wilson, 1991; Mullis and Jenkins, 1990; Mortenson and Wu, 1990; Bean and Tienda, 1987; De La Rosa and Maw, 1990).
Trends in achievement show differences among racial and ethnic groups. For whites, achievement test scores have remained virtually unchanged for 20 years. In contrast, the performance of black adolescents has steadily improved, as has that of Hispanics (to a lesser degree), thereby narrowing the achievement gap between whites and blacks. Nonetheless, the average achievement scores of blacks tend to be two to three grade levels lower than those of whites, and the difference in graduation rates is approximately 5 percent. Despite the average gains in achievement on National Assessment of Educational Progress assessments, questions about the distribution of those gains remain, especially in light of evidence from some urban school districts that show a widening race gap in student reading performance (Entwisle and Alexander, 1992). Average trends appear to mask continuing, perhaps worsening, problems at the lower end of the distribution and in large school districts with many poor children (Braddock and McPartland, 1992).
Graduation rates similarly show differences among racial and ethnic groups. For whites, they have remained constant over the past 20 years. Blacks have made substantial gains in completing high school (by diploma or GED), rising from 59.5 percent of 18-to 24-year-olds in 1970 to 77 percent in 1990. Relatively few Latinos complete high school: over the past 10 years, the proportion of 18- to 24-year-olds who had a diploma or GED has fluctuated from a low of 54.1 percent in 1980, to a high of 62.9 percent in 1985, and back to 54.5 percent in 1990 (Carter and Wilson, 1991).
Family income and occupational background are the strongest predictors of school performance. From early adolescence, it is evident that schools are unable to capture the interest or facilitate the achievement of many low-income students. For example, fully 11 percent of eighth graders from low-socioeconomic-status (SES) backgrounds were absent more than one-quarter of the 1989 school year, a rate double that of high-SES students. Low SES is strongly and consistently associated with poor academic performance, and children from low-income families are three times